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have no less interest than their pagan fellow-citizens. Why, he
asks, should they not respect its religious observances, even if they
are not willing to abandon their own ? and why should they not
take their share in its defence ?
We have no means of knowing how this book was received
when it was published, nor whether it had called forth attention
among Christians at the time. Perhaps not. Origen, at any rate,
seems not to have known the book until his friend Ambrosius
prompted him to write a reply. Origen follows the argument of
Celsus from point to point so closely that it is probably possible
to reconstruct the original almost in its entirety from his refuta-
tion* In spite of a diffuse and somewhat laboured style, Origen's
answer is a noble defence of the Christian faith. He shows himself
to be learned in all the wisdom of the Greeks, and while he meets
the anti-Christian polemic of Celsus with patience, courtesy and
discernment, he does not fail to recognize that there is much in
Celsus' own teaching of which he can approve. He shares his
reverence for Plato and accepts the same fundamental conception
of the Deity. Even in dealing with Celsus's criticisms of Chris-
tianity, Origen is himself sufficiently Greek in thought and feeling
to admit implicitly the force of some of his antagonists' conten-
tions. If Celsus points the finger of scorn at the crucified Jesus as
an impossible Deity for a thinking man, Origen does not reply
with a Pauline 'glorying in the Cross.' His own presuppositions
are so far in harmony with those of Celsus that he takes the line
of explaining that the sufferings were a part of the experience of
the human body and soul of Jesus, and makes it plain that they
are not to be thought to involve the Divine Logos Himself,
In the Contra Celsum^ as elsewhere, Origen makes full use of
Greek philosophical conceptions to elucidate the Christian faith.
But he yields nothing to the spirit and the claims of the pagan
State. First and foremost, he is a devout Christian, ready to suffer
martyrdom for his faith. Plato himself falls under Origen's
criticism for combining his philosophy with an acceptance of the
gods of the State. He himself will make no compromise, and
though, with Melito, he can recognize a Providential purpose in
the world-wide Empire of Rome, in that it had facilitated the
spread of the Christian faith into all lands1, he will allow of no
unqualified loyalty to the State. Prayers should be offered for a
.sovereign if he be good, and for soldiers if they are engaged in a
just war. If, he further urges, the custom of the Empire exempts
the holders of certain priesthoods from military service lest they
1 contra Cehum, n, 30.